MODERN SCIENCE AND MATERIALISM
ascertain how one gives rise to the other. As already stated, the mechanistic solution supposes that the end-effect is mechanically attained by means of the impulses set up by the incoming ball. The vitalistic solution, while admitting the succession of mechanical impacts, denies that they are adequate to produce the end-effect, and affirms that this effect is attained by means of one or more other balls in the midst of the system which take on a supernatural movement of their own. This motion, joined to the motion mechanically produced, is deemed capable of producing the end-effect.
Does not this hypothesis throw a greater strain upon our imagination than the purely mechanical hypothesis ? Consider the astonishing nicety of calculation required to decide the introduced supernatural motion. It is not as though that motion alone was to produce the end-effect: it has to modify ordinary mechanical motion, already highly complex, in such a way that the desired end-effect may be produced. The power which controls the supernatural added motion has not only to estimate the result required, it has also to estimate the existing mechanical motion, and the results which would be wrought by that motion if left to its natural course. It has then to decide what degree of modification has to be inserted in the mechanical motion. Supposing that we have two balls at opposite ends of the billiard-table, and that we have to strike one with a cue in such a way that it shall hit the other at a given velocity and alignment. Mechanism assumes that the ball is struck in the correct way from the first. Vitalism assumes that it is incorrectly struck, and that it moves forwards at a wrong velocity and alignment. Midway in its career, however, the vital force comes into contact with it, and this contact is so delicately arranged that it produces in the original ball just the very modification of motion needed to cause it to strike the final ball at the exact angle and velocity contemplated. This surely is a far more remarkable event than if the first ball had been correctly struck at first.